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An Easter Message from the Editor 


i grew YOU read this letter, March winds will be blowing, winter's 
snows will be melting, and there will be a promise of spring. 
On farms will be heard such conversations as this: “We must be get- 
ting ready for spring plowing; Easter comes early this year.” With the 
coming of Easter all the green, growing things waken to new life. 

The coming of Easter also quickens mind and heart to new ideas 
of service and new desires for the things that add to our happiness. “An 
Easter Hat for Becky’’ shows one way of adding to our happiness. The 
following letter from E, C. R., Jr., a WEE WIsDOM reader, shows an- 
other way. 


I asked God for a bicycle before 1 went away this summer. When we were 
in California I got a letter from my father saying he had got me one. Sometime 
when Daddy was lonely he was thinking of me, and the thought that I had 
placed with God was at this time transferred to him. 

When you ask God for something, don’t be afraid to come out with it. 
Don't let anything else confuse your thoughts. 

If you go out and tear up people’s property, or run across someone’s yard 
who is trying to keep it nice so other people can enjoy it, that won't help you 
get the thing you ask for. When you have asked for something, you must live 
according to what you think is right. 

WEE WiIspoM teaches us to help the other fellow by prayer and by giv- 
ing him something of ours. It is more blessed to give than to receive, for it 
will always come back to us in a bigger and better way. 

When you ask the Lord for something, leave it to Him. Say, “Not my will, 
but thine, be done.” Then if you don’t get what you ask for, you will get some- 
thing better—much better! 


E. C. R., Jr. understands the meaning of The Prayer of Faith. 
So long as he remembers that God's will for him is that only good shall 
come to him, he can sincerely say the last two lines of the prayer: 
“God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here.” 


Editor 
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HEN Jesus was a little lad, Perhaps some song her fathers sang 
| know that many a time Of heroes brave and tall, 
His mother Mary sang to Him Or just a verse of Mary's own 
Some old and well-worn rime, That He loved best of all. 
Some lilting little bit of verse, When Jesus was a little lad, 
With laughter or surprise, As shades of evening fell 
That brought an eager, happy look We can be sure that Mary sang 
ere: Into His childish eyes: Some rime that He loved well! 
Wr: 
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Easter means new hats and 

finery—or does it stand for 

love and kindness such as 
He gave 


RISKO’S sensitive nose 

scented spring in the 
moist, bare earth and in the 
warm sunshine. He capered 
round and round in a dizzy- 
ing circle, his crooked hind 
legs kicking up the fine 
gravel of the driveway. 

Becky Major watched 
her little dog race about. She 
wished she felt as happy as 
he did—but spring meant 
Easter, and Easter meant 
new hats for almost every- 
body except Becky! 

“Wait until afterward, 
dear,” her mother always 
said. “The prices shoot up 


at Easter time, and anyway 
the day should mean some- 
thing more to us than new clothes.” 

Becky turned from the window. 

“Mother, please may I have a new hat for 
Easter this year? Just this once? Everybody else 
does. Why can’t I?” 

“You may, dear, but I don’t see what a new 
hat has to do with Easter. You understand what 
Easter means, don’t you, Becky?” 

“Of course I do. It’s the day we ’specially 
love Christ and talk about the Resurrection.” 

“About the only way we can love Christ is 


by being kind to each other,” Mrs. Major re- 
minded her daughter. 

“So I suppose as usual for Easter dinner 
we'll have to invite those two old ladies who 
live in the shack back of Chapmans’,” Becky 
said crossly- 

“They seem to enjoy coming,” her mother 
answered. 

“Well, I'd enjoy a new Easter hat for once 
in my life,” Becky argued. “I’d do without any- 
thing to have a new hat right on Easter Day, 
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TFOR BECKY 


By Adele Haberlein 
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Diustrated by Elizabeth Tedder 


like the other girls.” 

“Very well, if you are willing to do without 
anything and would rather celebrate Easter by 
being kind to yourself than to old Mrs. Hutch- 
ens and Mrs. Pence, maybe we can arrange it.” 

Becky wished her mother had not worded it 
just that way, but she only said: 

“Oh, I will. I'll do without anything!” 

“Very well. Get your silver mug to use for 
a bank. Every time you do without something 
you want, we'll put the price of it into the mug. 


Easter is a week off and surely in a week we 
can save enough for a hat, can’t we?” 


“Yes,” Becky answered, though somewhat 
doubtfully. Right then she could not think of 
a single thing she could do without. But Mother 
would manage someway. 


All at once Becky felt just like Frisko, and 
wanted to run and kick her heels together. She 
was going to have a new hat for Easter! Racing 
after the same stick with Frisko—the soft, warm 
wind blowing against her face—was fun. She 
forgot about Mrs. Hutchens and Mrs. Pence, 
and wondered where the time had gone when 
she heard Mother calling her to dinner. 


“s M-UM,” she sniffed, coming into the 
dining room. “Everything does smell 

good, and I’m hungry as hungry can be! And 

oh, Mumsie! brown gravy, just as I like it.” 

When the family was seated, Becky winked 
across at her brother Ward. 

‘“Mother’s so excited about my new Easter 
hat that she forgot to put the potatoes on the 
table. Now what would be the good of gravy 
like that without any mashed potatoes beaten 
fluffy as Mother does them?” 

Ward looked up, surprised. 

“New Easter hat! Never heard of any such 
animal around here.” 

“Well, you’re going to hear a lot about one 
this year,” Becky said. “I'll get the mashed 
potatoes, Mother. Are they dished up?” 

“No, they’re not dished up, Becky. In fact 
they’re not even cooked, but you may have five 
cents to put into the mug.” 

Becky dropped back onto her chair with a 
thud. 

“But—but why have gravy at all?” she 
stammered. 

“I thought that we’d be having bread any- 
way,” Mrs. Major explained, “so we can eat it 
with the gravy and do without potatoes. It’s 
not exactly a company dish—bread and gravy 
—but we three are alone, and it’s just until 
Easter. Fix some, dear, it tastes delicious.” 

Becky “fixed some” and ate it slowly. She 
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wondered if Mother really liked it and what 
Ward would say if he had to keep on sacrific- 
ing for her Easter hat. She stole a glance at him, 
and felt better. He surely was going after the 
bread and gravy. She need not worry. Boys 
were like that—anything tasted good as long as 
it filled them up. 

After dinner Becky jiggled the nickel 
around in the silver mug. 

“Don’t get lonesome, little nickel,” she said. 
“T’'ll have some little brothers in there to play 
with you before long.” 

“Saving for an Easter hat isn’t going to be a 
bit hard,” she thought; ‘and I know exactly 
the hat I want. It’s that one in Miss Graham’s 
window marked $2.75.” 


HE NEXT morning there was only 

skimmed milk for the cereal. Becky did 
not like cereal very well even when it was 
smothered in nice rich cream—but this way! 

She made herself eat it, ev- 
ery bite. Had she not said, “I'll 
do without anything if I may 
have a new Easter hat’’? 

But that night there was no 
dessert, nor the next, nor the 
next. 

Ward finally said, ‘““Shucks, 
Mum, I don’t see why you and 
I should have to do without ev- 
erything just ’cause Beck wants 
to lead the Easter parade.” 

Becky’s face reddened, but 
she said nothing. Later when 
she tried to get her lessons, she 
kept thinking about the ginger- 
bread or the lemon soufflé they 
might have had, until she was 
quite hungry—and she said so. 

“Make yourself a peanut-butter sandwich,” 
her mother suggested. 

“Aren’t there any cookies?” 

“No cookies at all, dear.” 

“Nor apples?” 

“The quarter for apples went into your bank 
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yesterday. You haven’t forgotten, have you?” 

Becky did not answer, but she thought more 
and more about something to eat and less and 
less about her arithmetic problems. Finally she 
could not stand it another minute. 

Although it was almost dark she took a dime 
from the mug, slipped out the back door, and 
ran all the way to the Sugar Bowl. 

“I want one of your biggest chocolate bars, 
please,” she said, laying ten cents on the counter. 

Becky was sure she could eat the candy all 
by herself; but when she started to take a bite, 
Ward’s round, jolly face and her mother’s tired 
one floated in the air before her and she put 
the chocolate bar back into the sack. 

At home she divided it, and when it broke 
unevenly she gave the biggest pieces to Ward 
and her mother and kept the smallest one her- 
self. 

“You've both been such good sports that I 
thought you deserved a treat,” she said, trying 
to laugh away the guilty feel- 
ing inside her. “I took the 
money from my hat.” 


“Hurray!” Ward mumbled 
with his mouth full. “Just keep 
on pulling things like this out 
of your hat, Beck, and we'll 
put you on the stage, won’t we, 
Mum? Think you could pull 
out a couple of show tickets? 
Shirley Temple and Richard 
Dix are both at the Strand this 
week.” 

Becky’s breath caught. 

“Shirley Temple! This 
week of all weeks!” 

She had only $1.45 since 
buying the candy. 

“Hats are high just now,” she thought, 
“especially the one I want, and it’s the only one 
I do want. If I give up both the Shirley and 
the Richard Dix shows, I'll have fifty cents 
more. And if Ward doesn’t ga—” 

But Ward went. He went to both shows and 
stayed to see them twice. (Please turn to page 29) 
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POT FIRE 


HIS IS a true story of a twelve-year-old 

boy who lived in the pioneer days. Boys and 
girls of today will find it hard to imagine a time 
when there were no matches with which to 
kindle fires, but there was such a time. In those 
early days live embers were kept on the hearth 
even in the summertime. Sometimes these em- 
bers accidentally went out. When this happened 
it was cause for concern on the part of the entire 


hauled them many miles in his wagon. Daniel 
was proud of this fence, because it was much bet- 
ter than the old one made of rails. He was glad 
that Mother had said he could mend the broken 
places, for it made him realize that he was grow- 
ing up; he was twelve years old this month. 
He hoped to have the fence in fine condi- 
tion when Father returned from the settlement. 
Father would be away several days more. When 
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Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 
family. 

Daniel Bennet was busy mending the gar- 
den fence. It would soon be time to plant seeds, 
and to have broken palings that would allow 
the chickens to get through into the garden 
would never do. The palings were rough strips 
taken from the logs at the mill. Father had 


“The fire is out!” 
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he returned he would bring seeds for the plant- 
ing, sugar, some flour, and lots of corn meal and 
sorghum molasses. Mother had said that the 
children could make molasses candy the very 
first day after Father’s return. 

Daniel stood up and looked with pride at 
the mended fence. He held his shoulders proud- 
ly. When Father was away he acted as head of 
the house. Mother depended on him to feed the 
cow, water the chickens, and close the gates and 
doors at night. 

“Danny! Danny!” Mother called from the 
door. 

Daniel looked at the sun. Surely it was not 
noon. He had been so busy that he had not 
thought of being hungry. He picked up his coarse 
homespun jacket and ran toward the house. 

“Son,” his mother explained when he 
reached the door, “the fire has gone out!” 

“The fire is out!” both little sisters echoed 
in excited tones. 

“The fire is out!” his three-year-old brother 
repeated after them. 

Daniel stood quite still, his coat in his hand. 
This was a grave situation. Only at one other 
time in his life had he known the fire to go out 
on the hearth in his home. At that time his fa- 
ther had been at home to decide what should 
be done. 

Daniel thought fast. In a few hours it would 
be night. Tallow candles were the only light 
they had. Without fire they could not light the 
candles. He did not want the family to be alone 
in the dark without Father. Then too without 
fire Mother could not cook warm food for them. 
And if it should rain in the night, the house 
would be too damp and cold for the little 
brother and sisters. 

“Tll go to neighbor Martin’s,” Daniel de- 
clared with decision, “and bring back fire as 
Father did.” 

“But your father rode one of the horses and 
carried the covered iron pot. Both of the horses 
and the wagon are at the settlement to haul 
home the supplies,” Mother explained. 

“I will walk and carry the iron pot,” Daniel 
said in a firm tone much like the one he imag- 


ined his father would have used. 

“It is three miles to neighbor Martin's, and 
already the sun is casting noonday shadows, but 
we must have fire before night,’ Mother rea- 
soned as she looked at the three small children 
standing in the middle of the room. “Yes, 
Danny, you will have to take the iron pot and 
go for fire.” 

Then Mother set the table and cut slices of 
rich brown bread. She brought butter and fruit 
and gave the children glasses of fresh milk 
from the earthen pitcher. The meal was a quiet 
one. Daniel hoped his mother would not worry 
about him while he was gone. He knew the 
footpath through the woods, for he had gone 
over it with his 
father many 
times. The wagon 
road was much 
farther, he would 
go by the woods 
path. 

“IT glad 
the Martins live 
where they do,” 
Daniel said as he 
took a slice of 
bread. ‘“They are 
our only friends 
on this side of the 
settlement.” 

“They are our 
nearest friends,” 
Mother corrected, 
“but you must 
not forget the In- 
dians that live 
across the river. 
They are our friends too.” 

“J have not seen them many times and—and 
I hope Father is with me when I do,” Daniel 
told the little group at the table. 

“Son,” Mother said, coming to the point at 
once, “if you should meet an Indian in the 
woods this afternoon, remember that he is a 
friend. You know that a few months ago when 
Indian Strong Bow’s horse fell down the cliff 
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and sprained a leg your father helped Strong 
Bow bandage the injured leg and get the horse 
across the river into his own pasture. The 
horse’s leg was soon well and strong again. In- 
dians do not forget friendly acts such as that. 

“And now, Son, you had better start,” 
Mother told him. “I know you will not waste 
any time. Go as quickly as you can, but rest 
awhile before starting home. Six miles is a long 
walk for one afternoon. Mrs. Martin will ar- 
range the embers in the pot for you. Be careful 
not to remove the lid before you reach home. 
The children and I will have kindling ready 
to start the fire.” 

Daniel loved 
the woods path. 
He was always 
glad when some 

errand brought 
him to it. Today 
he walked with 
steady, quick 
steps, glad that he 
was old enough 
to make such an 
important trip as 
this alone. He 
whistled a merry 
tune as he 
changed the 
empty iron pot 
from one hand to 
the other. There 
had been a slight 
rain the night be- 
fore, and beads 
of moisture still 

clung to the leaves and twigs in the path. 


RS. MARTIN was glad that she could be 

of help to her neighbor. She asked about 
Daniel’s mother, the little brother and sisters, 
spring planting, and the settlement. She gave 
Daniel a cool drink fresh from the spring and 
several big round molasses cookies to eat. When 


it was time for him to start home she prepared 
the iron pot carefully. First she placed a layer 
of warm ashes in the bottom, then she placed a 
shovelful of bright glowing embers on the ashes 
and covered the live coals with more ashes. She 
fitted the lid on the pot and cautioned Daniel 
not to remove it before he reached home, Dan- 
iel waved to her as he left the lane and entered 
the woods. 

He held the iron pot in his right hand and 
walked along bravely. The pot soon became too 
warm for him to allow it to touch his leg. He 
had to hold it away from him. It was much 
heavier too than when he had come. The handle 
hurt his hand so he gathered some leaves and 
wrapped them around the handle. That helped 
some. He looked at the sun. He must hurry, for 
he knew Mother and the children would be 
waiting anxiously for him. 

He came to the big pine tree that told him 
he had come one mile. Only two more miles to 
home. He changed the pot to his other hand 
and whistled bravely. He hoped Mother would 
not have trouble with the cow and that the lit- 
tle sisters would remember to gather the eggs. 
The shadows were lengthening across the path. 
It was cool in the deep woods. Down the path 
he could see the great oak tree. When he reached 
that he would have only one more mile to go. 

The iron pot seemed to get heavier and 
heavier. He wished it were not so hot. Even 
the handle was warm. But he must not stop, he 
must keep going. A crow flew across the path 
in front of him. “Caw! caw!” it cried. 

“Caw! yourself, you big black fellow!” Dan- 
iel called as he watched it circle and light in the 
top of the great oak. Then another crow flew 
to the top of the same tree. They swayed slight- 
ly as they rested there on a high limb. 

There was a stone in the woods path. Dan- 
iel had stepped over it going to neighbor Mar- 
tin’s, but now, watching the big black crows 
in the top of the oak, he did not see it. But the 
stone was there. One step—trip—and Daniel 
lay sprawling in the center of the path. 

The pot rolled in one direction, the lid in 


another, and the embers were 
scattered all about. Daniel 
jumped to his feet. The bright 
red embers were quickly dying 
on the damp ground. No use 
putting them into the pot again 
for he had no warm ashes with 
which to cover them now. They 
would be dead before he 
could take a dozen steps. He 
could not go back to neighbor 
Martin’s after more fire and 
still reach home before dark. 
As he leaned over to pick up 
the pot, tears were in his eyes. 
He had failed Mother. 


SOFT step at his side 

made him straighten 
quickly. An Indian boy not 
many years older than Daniel 
stood in the path. He held a 
knife in one hand with which 
he had been cutting birch bark. 
Daniel’s face paled. It was bad 
enough to have failed his 
mother without being stalked 
by an Indian in the bargain. 
Then he remembered that the 
Indian boy was a friend. 

“How,” Daniel said. 

The Indian boy grunted, but 
it had a friendly sound. “Fire,” 
he said, using one of the few 
English words that he knew. 

Encouraged by this show of 
friendliness, Daniel talked, 
made motions with his hands 
and his arms, trying in every 
way that he could to make his 
misfortune known. 

The Indian boy looked at 
the empty pot. Then suddenly 
he leaped to the side of the 
path where an ember larger 
than the rest was still smoking. 
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He snatched it up, tossed it 
back and forth quickly be- 
tween his hands. Before Daniel 
knew what was happening, the 
Indian had thrown it inside a 
dry hollow log that lay at the 
side of the path. The next in- 
stant the boy was on his knees 
before the log blowing the 
smoking ember where it lay on 


Spring in the 
Orchard 


Like giant soldiers on parade 
The apple orchards stand, 
All dressed in dark-brown 
uniforms, 
Awaiting God’s command 
To throw off winter’s drab 


attire 
And, decked in bright ar- 
ray, 
Flaunt blossom banners to 
the sky, 
As we pass by their way. 


a mat of dry moss and twigs. 
Smoke curled and filled the 
opening in the log. He contin- 
ued to blow. Then soon a tiny 
blaze licked its way up. 

“Fire,” the Indian boy said 
and grunted. 

“Fire!” Daniel cried happi- 
ly as he ran to find more dry 
twigs. Soon they had a fire that 
filled the opening in the log. 

Daniel took his choicest 
marble out of his pocket and 
handed it to the Indian. The 
boy turned the marble over 
and over in his hand. He liked 
its bright color. Daniel made 
him understand that he wanted 
him to keep it. The Indian 
grunted and took a whistle 
from his belt. It was cunningly 
made of willow. He blew it 
loudly to prove its value. Then 
gravely he handed it to Daniel. 
While the boys exchanged 
gifts and compared each others 
muscles, the log burned into 
bright red embers. 

The Indian boy picked up 
the iron pot, put new ashes on 
the bottom, raked some live 
wood embers into it, and then 
covered them with more ashes. 
He put the lid on firmly and 
handed the pot to Daniel. 

“Run,” he commanded in a 
kind but firm tone. 

Daniel did run a short way, 
though he watched the path 
carefully so that he would not 
stumble again. When he came 
to the turn in the path he 
waved to the Indian boy who 
still stood watching the burn- 
ing log. The shadows had 


deepened and lengthened in- 
(Please turn to page 13) 
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Kitty Cat 
By Jenny Franklin (8 years) 
Bordighera, Italy 
I have a little kitty-cat; 
Oh, so soft and pretty-pat. 


It has eyes so very blue— 
One is sure its heart is true. 


It has paws as soft as snow 
To take it where it best should go. 


I wonder why I love it so? 


My Chickens 


By Charles Faulders 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


My chickens are so fluffy, 
So soft and yellow-brown; 
Each looks like she is wearing 
A pretty velvet gown. 


And when they grow up to be hens 
And give me eggs so nice; 
I'll remember when they were 
babies 
About the size of mice. 


Ladybug 


By Dorothy Rummel (7 years) 
Inglewood, Calif. 


The rain came down in a great big 
rush, 

And I crawled under the snow- 
ball bush. 

In just a few minutes it was all of 
a hush; 

A ladybug came out to get some 
fresh air, 

And a drop fell down on her wing 
so fair. 


Breakfast 


By Emma Elizabeth Beauxis 
(7 years) 
New Iberia, La. 


Little chicks scratch in the leaves, 
Oh, what fun! 

Mother Hen finds a worm; 
See them run. 


The Story of Snoogloo 
(A story about the January cover) 


By Jacqueline Kowall (9 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


Snoogloo, the little Eskimo boy, 
had always wanted a dog. At last 
one day his father gave him one. 
It was a dog that had always been 
used to pull the big sled used by 
Snoogloo’s father. She was a nice 
dog and Snoogloo called her 
Woofo. Every day they played 
together and frolicked around in 
the snow. When they were tired 
of playing, they went into the 
igloo where Snoogloo lived, and 
curled up on a sealskin and fell 
asleep. Woofo always slept with 
Snoogloo. 

One morning Snoogloo heard a 
little noise. He was just going out 
to see what it was when he nearly 
tripped over something soft. 
Snoogloo looked down and what 
do you think he saw? Woofo had 
the sweetest soft, brown puppy he 
had ever seen in his life. And he 
called the doggy Surprise because 
it had surprised him so much. 


Fairyland 


By Frances Etta Porterfield 
(12 years) 
Lyman, S. D. 


I think the fairies live among the 
stars; 
And many years ago 
They cut the stars from gold and 
silver bars, 
And then they left them so. 


At night when I am tucked up in 
my bed 
And all the house is still, 
I tuck my other thoughts back in 
my head, 
And climb that fairy hill. 


And then we dance in valleys of 
the moon 
And along the milky way. 
The rainbow colors of the dawn 
come all too soon, 
And I go home to greet the day. 


My Little Girl 


By Marion Fischer (10 years) 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 


Curly hair, light-blue eyes 
All go with little Barbara. 

She very, very seldom crys— 
Happy little Barbara! 


Twinkling toes on the move, 
Dancing blue-eyed Barbara. 
As good as gold, fair as the rose— 

Dearest little Barbara. 
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Dreaming 


By Charles Corbin (14 years) 
Akron, Ohio 


Oh! little girl, so silently sleeping, 
With your tumbled, tousled, 
curly hair, 
Who knows what the morrow 
will bring; 
What new happiness will be 
there ? 


Are you dreaming of a gallant 
knight so bold, 
Who has rescued you from the 
witch ? 
Or a brave but plain little soldier 
That gives you his love so rich? 


Or do you dream of a golden- 
haired doll, 
And a home and clothes for her; 
With an automobile and garage, 
And an evening wrap of beauti- 
ful fur? 


I'd have you dream of nice things, 
Of the things you'd like to own; 
Of all the soldiers, dolls, and 
houses 
That into your dreams the fair- 
ies have blown. 


March 


By Gladys Grosbach (10 years) 
Enders, Nebr. 


The ships at sea wave their sails 

In welcome to the merry gales. 

The trees that bend their leafy 
boughs 

Shake their heads and nod at the 
cows. 

The grass in the pasture bows 
down low, 

For that is the way March goes, 
you know. 
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Four Little Roses 


By Joan Lee Ganow (7 years) 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Four little roses, 
Sitting in the sun; 
Old Mother Rose says, 
“The day is done.” 


All the little roses 
Go to bed. 
Every little rose 
Is a sleepyhead. 


Grandma 


By Emily Adams (13 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When she was young she must 
have been 
A lady wise and fair; 
But, oh, her skin is shriveled now, 
And silver is her hair. 


But still she has her goodly 
traits, 
And still looks fair to me; 
For though you're o’er a hundred 
years 
Still good and wise you can be. 


You, lovers, you can talk of 
Fair meadows where you meet; 

There is no fairer place than her 
Great story-telling seat. 


There she will tell you everything 
That you can think about; 

Such funny tales with laughter you 
Will clap and roll and shout. 


I hope when I’m as old as she, 
I'll be as wise and good, 

And love my little grandchild just 
As all good grandmas should. 


The Spinning Wheel 


By Evelyn Wickman (12 years) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


The whirr of its wheel is heard 
the day long, 

The pump of its pedal turns into 
a song. 

It sings to us always a solemn old 
tune 

That the days of our forefathers 
have gone too soon. 


In a gray musty corner it stood all 
the day, 

Watching the children, busy at 
play; 

Watching the mothers, so brave 
and so true, 

Facing the hardships that they 
well knew. 


The secrets the spinning wheel 
knows it can’t tell; 

It has known them for many years, 
and kept them well. 

It knows of the—oh! I mustn't 


say. 
Perhaps I may tell you, some 
other day. 


Editor's Note: The poems and stories on 
this page are the work of boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age. Any 
reader may send us poems or stories 
that he has made up in his own mind. 
Have Mother or Daddy or one of your 
teachers write a note to us, saying that 
the work is your very own original 
effort. Our judges select for publication 
the very best original work submitted 
each month. Guild membership cards 
are mailed to those whose work is used, 
but we cannot return or acknowledge 
unused work because of the large 
amount received. 

In order to encourage boys and girls 
to write stories for the guild pages, we 
have been asking you to write stories 
about the cover design each month, and 
we have received some very good 
stories. Now we are going to let you 
choose your own subject for your story. 
You may write about the cover design 
or anything you wish. Why not sit 
down as soon as you finish reading 
your magazine and see how good a 
story you can write for us. Mail it today. 
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BUSY BUNNIES 


By Joanne Dee 


HE PATTERNS for these bunnies are made of various-sized circles 

with long rabbit ears attached. The necessary materials can prob- 
ably all be found in Mother's scrap bag. Make paper patterns first, 
by tracing around the drawings given here. 

Bunny A is the front view of a purse. An old hat of brown, pink, 
or white felt, or a piece of heavy flannel, may be used to make it. If you 
use an old felt hat, cut it in two right through the crown, wash it in 
lukewarm water and soap, and then stretch it out flat to dry. Press 
with a warm iron before it becomes entirely dry. 

To make the purse, cut out two cloth circles for the body of the 
bunny. Embroider the tail on one circle as drawn. Sew the two circles 
together (figure B) on the dotted line, but not entirely shut. Sew on 
the small circle for the head, and embroider the eyes, mouth, and 
whiskers in yarn, using an outline stitch. Tack the ears together at the 
top for the purse’s handle. Then fasten the purse with a snap. 

Bunny C is a round pillow that is suitable for the nursery. A tiny 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of March 7 
Though March winds blow us 


For the week of March 21 


Open the windows and let in the 


storms and rains, spring: 
Our smiles will bring the sun —_ Gratefully praises to God we will 
again. sing. 


For the week of March 14 For the week of March 28 


Speak only kind words every day 


Easter makes the world all new, 


And happiness will come to stay. | Our Father's gracious gift to you. 
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pillow, like C, also makes a nice 
gift for your doll bed. Bunny D 
is a quilted pot holder. Make D 
similar to A and B, only insert a 
layer of flannel between the cir- 
cles and sew them together all 
the way around. 

A stuffed toy is Bunny E, with 
a fluffy woolen powder puff for a 
tail. Cut out two small circles for 
the head and two larger ones for 
the body. Sew together and stuff 
with cotton. 


A Pot of Fire 


(Continued from page 10) 


to late afternoon. Daniel wasted 
no time going the rest of the way. 
At last he left the woods and en- 
tered the lane that led to his 
home. 

He saw his mother and the 
children standing in the yard 
watching for him. He called to 
them and was answered with joy- 
ous whoops. The little sisters ran 
to meet him. 

Soon the family was inside the 
house and had a fire kindled on 
the hearth. Now there would be 
lighted candles when darkness 
came and warm food for supper. 
Between bites of bread and butter 
Daniel told them of his accident 
and the Indian boy’s help. The 
smaller children listened with 
open-eyed interest. 

“The Indian is a kind boy, Dan- 
ny,’ Mother said. “When your 
father returns and the horses have 
rested from their long journey, 
you may ride one of them across 
the river to this Indian boy’s 
home. I will send them some 
choice seeds for their spring plant- 
ing. 

“And I want him to come here 
and see the tool box that Father 
gave me on my birthday. I am 
glad the Indian is my friend.” 
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HEAVINESS such as cannot be told 
weighed upon Peter as he stood at the 
door of his room wondering what to say to Mr. 
Julian. 
Suddenly Mother was calling. Peter, silent as 
a shadow, slipped into the hall. For a moment he 
looked into Mother’s questioning eyes. Her 
voice was strangely gentle when she spoke: 
“Son, Mr. Julian wishes to speak with you.” 
Then she turned and went back to the kitchen. 
Peter had been left to meet his problem alone. 
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Illustrated by Harold Phillips 


Part Four 


On heavy feet, he made his way into the liv- 
ing room. Mr. Julian’s manner was encouraging 
as he held out a friendly hand. “I happened to 
be bringing your mother some green things 
from the farm, Peter, and I thought that if you 
had your payment ready now it would save you 
a trip to the store.” 

Peter, his eyes clinging to the kindly face 
above him, bravely told the story of the closed 
bookstore and of the promise of work next 
month. 
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For a moment all was still in the little room. 
Then, “But what do you plan to do now, 
Peter?” 


His plan! To Peter’s surprise, the answer 
came almost without effort: “I’m going to bor- 
row the money, sir, from my cousin. I—I'll 
bring it to the store before six o’clock this eve- 
ning.” 

Mr. Julian seemed satisfied. Turning to go, 
he said with quick kindness, “I knew that I 
could count on you, Peter.” 

Mother, asking no questions, called to Peter, 
“Please bring in the paper, Son, it has just been 
thrown over the hedge.” 

Peter, as he ran into the yard, was making 
swift plans. Polly was still at the library. While 
Mother read the paper, he would slip into his 
room and again take the bank from its hiding 
place. Three sure turns of the dial and once 
again the money would lie’shining in his hand. 
It would be as easy as any- 
thing! Of course he would pay 
the money back, Peter told 
himself with fine resolve. He 
would pay it back, a little at a 
time, from his wages next 
month. 

A face looked up at Peter 
from the evening paper. It was 
a young, good-looking face. 
But oh! just above the face 
were bold letters. They read: 

“Howard Crews Sent to 
Prison for Embezzlement of 
Bank Funds.” 

Embezzlement! Peter was 
not quite sure that he knew 
what the word meant. 

“What does embezzlement 
mean?” he asked as he handed 
the paper to Mother. 

Mother glanced at the picture. ‘Poor young 
man!” she exclaimed. “He looks but a few 
years older than you, my Peter!” Then Mother 
explained: “Embezzlement means the taking of 
money which has been intrusted to one’s care. 


This young man has taken money intrusted to 
him and used it to pay a debt. It seems that 
Howard Crews’s intentions were of the best. He 
fully intended to pay the money back as soon 
as he was able—but, oh! his plans failed! He 
could not pay it back!” 

Mother’s face looked sorrier still when she 
added, ‘“The law says such people must: go to 
prison!” 

Peter, left by himself, was thinking more 
seriously than he had ever thought before. Em- 
bezzlement! It was a word to turn away from; 
for it meant the taking of money trusted to one’s 
care. Suddenly he remembered that he, Peter 
Brent, was planning to take money trusted to 
his care. But the next moment a clear light broke 
into Peter’s thought. He saw plainly that to bor- 
row with permission was an honest thing to do, 
but to ‘borrow’ even a penny without permission 
was stealing! He might as well face it. Stealing 
was what he had unknowingly 
planned to do, stealing Davey’s 
money. 

Startling questions now 
crowded into Peter’s thought. 
Could little stealings like the 
one he had planned lead to big 
stealings? Had the young 
Howard Crews who was now 
going to prison begun years 
before by ‘borrowing’ from 
small boys’ banks? 

The next instant, as he re- 
called the dangerous moments 
with Davey’s money, Peter was 
overwhelmingly glad that 
kindly chance had come in time 
and caused him to slip the 
coins back into the little bank. 
He must find another way. 


HERE was a light step on the porch. The 

next instant Polly’s bright face peered be- 
neath the drift of moonflowers. “Peter!” she 
cried. “Is your plan to earn money working yet? 
Will you please tell me about it now?” 
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Peter shook his head with vigor. “I’ve just 
found out. that it was a very bad plan, Polly, so 
I'll have to think of some better way to finish 
paying for the music box.” 

“There is the Golden Moonbeam; perhaps 
you could sell it,” suggested Polly. 

Sell the Golden Moonbeam to finish paying 
for the music box! Peter winced at the thought. 
He had planned that the money from the Moon- 
beam should go for fresh paints for the dim 
kitchen, for new curtains in place of the mended 
ones, and for lumber for the broken back step. 
Besides, had he not planned from the start to 
“swing” the purchase of the music box entirely 
from his savings? 

Of a sudden Peter was telling Polly of his 
secret plan. “You see, Sis, I might get fifteen 
dollars for the Moonbeam. If I do, I’m going to 
give it to Mother to buy new things for the 
house.” 

“I think it’s a beautiful plan, Peter,” agreed 
Polly, “but how about the splendid finish? 
Shouldn’t that come first?” 

The two children, who had planned to work 
together, now stood gazing at each other in be- 
wilderment. Was there to be no splendid finish? 

Suddenly Mr. Denny’s 
words rang in Peter’s thought 
like the refrain of a song: 
“We can do anything that it is 
right for us to do.” How con- 
fident of success these words 
made a person feel! 

Peter told Polly about the words, and Polly 
smiled and said, “I know there is a way, Peter.” 

While Polly set the table, Peter hurried to 
his room. Carefully he examined his bat. It 
showed hard wear. The nickel of the little com- 
pass was tarnished, the stamp book only partly 
filled. Each article was of value to Peter, but 
who would pay two dollars for the collection? 

Peter reminded himself that it was now many 
minutes after five o’clock. He had less than an 
hour in which to make a big decision. He had 
less than an hour in which to bring things to a 
splendid finish for himself—for Mother. 
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Turning with resolve, he lifted a small, 
white box from his dresser drawer. Tenderly he 
removed the cover. Quick color leaped to his 
cheeks as he gazed at the Golden Moonbeam. 
How splendid and shining it appeared against 
its bed of white cotton! A sudden choky feeling 
caught Peter by the throat; for he was remember- 
ing that the Moonbeam was his one truly valu- 


able treasure. Better still, it was to have helped 
him do something big for the little house. 
Now he must give up this splendid plan in 
order that he might keep something that was 
even more splendid—his promise to Mr. Julian. 
Polly had laid the last spoon on the dining 
table when Peter burst into the room. “Quick, 
Sis, the Moonbeam’s got to go! I’m going to 
take it to Mr. Julian. The Moonbeam is gold, 
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and gold is money. It’s the only way lef 2 
“But, Peter, it’s a good plan!” cried Polly. 
At the front door they met Mother, holding 

a telegram she had just received. “I’ve a surprise 

for you,” she said, smiling. “Aunt Cynthia and 

Cousin Davey will be here at seven o’clock this 

evening!” 

“Cousin Davey! This evening!” cried Peter. 

A queer coldness entered his heart when he re- 

membered again those dangerous moments with 


Davey’s bank. How good to know that the 
money was still there! 


EN MINUTES later, a breathless boy and 
girl burst into the Music Shop. 

“Ah, Peter!” exclaimed Mr. Julian in ap- 
proval. “I see that once again you are quite as 
good as your word!” 

The Golden Moonbeam lay snug in Peter’s 
hand. It was his one, real treasure. More impor- 
tant still, it was to have done splendid things 
for Mother and for the wee, white house. But 
soon it would be lying in Mr. Julian’s hand. It 
would then belong to Peter no more. Gone 
would be his chance to help Mother 

Polly, as though she had guessed Peter’s 
thoughts, whispered softly. ““The Moonbeam is 
doing a splendid thing for all of us, because it’s 
helping you to keep your pledge.” 

Mr. Julian, a puzzled look on his face, was 
waiting for Peter to speak, but try as Peter 
would, no words would come. Instead, they 
stuck in his throat like burrs. Peter was discov- 
ering that in spite of Polly’s whispered encour- 
agement, giving up the Moonbeam was even 
harder than he had thought it would be. For 
another second he clung to his treasure, then 
placed it on the counter in front of Mr. Julian. 
How softly it gleamed in the dim shop! How 
lovely it was! Like a small pool of light. 

“What is the meaning of this, Peter?” asked 
Mr. Julian. 

“It—it’s his Golden Moonbeam! The most 
valuable treasure he has!” offered Polly, deter- 
mined to do her part. “He has to give it—in- 
stead of money—to keep his promise.” 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


The Golden Moonbeam is a shining nugget of gold sent 
to Peter Brent by his uncle in South America. Peter lives 
with his sister Polly and his widowed mother in a little house 
at the end of Juniper Lane. “Why don’t you sell your gold 
nugget and buy something you want?” Mother asked Peter. 
But knowing that there was never quite enough money to 
go around in the little family, Peter decided that whenever 
a good chance came to sell the nugget, he would rather 
buy something for the house. Meanwhile it would be his 
dearest treasure. 

On his way to the bookstore where Peter works after- 
noons and Saturday mornings, he saw a little handmade 
radio advertised for eight dollars on easy terms. Wishing 
to buy it for his mother’s birthday, he inquires about it of 
the owner, Mr. Julian, who is a good friend of Peter's family. 
The little radio belongs to Ted, who is trusting Mr. Julian 
to find a dependable buyer. 

“Do you wish to take the full responsibility of paying for 
the radio?” Mr. Julian asked Peter. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I do,” declared Peter. “I could pay down 
two dollars that I have saved, and give my promise to pay 
a dollar every week for six weeks.” 

“Your payments will mean rigid sacrifice,” answered Mr. 
Julian, “and the radio will still belong to Ted until all of 
the eight dollars is paid. In case you cannot make all of the 
payments I should be forced to take the music box away 
from you and again put it in my window for sale. Are you 
very sure that you can swing it?” 

“I know I can!” Peter answered quickly. Whereupon Mr. 
Julian made a gentleman’s agreement with him, and Peter 
agreed to keep his part of the bargain in spite of anything. 

On Mother's birthday the radio was installed in the little 
house. How pleasantly surprised Mother was! Two weeks 
passed by and two payments were made on the radio. Then 
Peter’s employer informed him that his services would not be 
needed any longer. The little bookstore was being sold to a 
new owner. With his last week's wages and an extra dollar 
given him by his employer, Peter made two more payments 
on the radio. A letter to the new owner of the store brought 
the answer that it would not be open for a month but that 
Peter would be given a try when it did open. Somehow Peter 
must get two dollars to make the two final payments on the 
radio. On the closet shelf he found a little quarter bank that 
his cousin Davey had intrusted to his care. It contains ten 
quarters. Is it right to take Davey’s money without his per- 
mission? While Peter is debating, Mr. Julian comes to the 
house and asks to see Peter. 


“It’s this way, sir,” explained Peter, sud- 
denly finding his voice. “This is my Moonbeam, 
and it’s real gold—my uncle Dick said so. It’s all 
I have that’s worth much. I was going to sell it 
later on and buy some brand-new things for our 
house, but now——’” 

A look of respect lay in Mr. Julian’s eyes. 
‘My splendid Peter!” he said. “You have done 
your best because you have given your best. No 
one could do more.” 

The next moment Mr. Julian picked up the 
Golden Moonbeam. “Come,” he said, hurrying 
toward the door, “‘you shall still have the money 
for new things for the house. We shall take your 
nugget to Keeler’s. He will give you the highest 
price for it. Come, we've only a few minutes.” 

With all speed, the (Please turn to page 31) 
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LL WAS quiet and still un- 
der the golden glow of the 
late afternoon sun that flooded the little 
garden with a soft light. Twilight was less 
than an hour away. The footpath leading 
down from the hill of Calvary through the 
garden to Joseph’s tomb held many foot- 
prints of recent making. Two days before 
friends had carried the precious body of Je- 
sus down that path and placed it in Joseph’s 
tomb for safe keeping. A stone had 
been rolled across the door of the tomb and 
Czsar’s seal placed upon it. For Jesus had 
said, “After three days I will rise again.” 
At some distance away could be seen 
soldiers keeping watch before the tomb. Their 
spears and metal helmets glistened in the after- 
noon sunlight as they moved and talked one 
with the other. To and fro, to and fro, they 
marched. All the strength of the Roman king- 
dom was pitted against the simple statement that 
Jesus had made while talking to His friends. 
“After three days I will rise again.” The soldiers 
with their sharp spears were there to see that He 
did not do what He had promised. Also 
they were there to keep the disciples from 
stealing the body away and telling the 
people that the Master had risen. 
Three women sat on the side of the 
hill near an olive tree. Quietly they 
mourned, for they had loved Jesus. They 
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had listened to His teachings and found them 
to be good. They had lingered at the foot of 
the cross where His precious life had been 
taken. 

One, Mary Magdalene, whom Jesus had 
healed of an illness, said, “Truly this was the 
Son of the living God.” 

And Mary, the mother of James and John, 
two of Jesus’ disciples, answered, “My two sons 
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say the same thing of Him.” 

Salome, friend of Jesus and His disciples, 
told them, “‘I listened many times as Jesus talked 
to the people. He healed the sick and made the 
lame walk. He blessed little children.” She 
bowed her head, ‘‘I believe in Him.” 

Thus they talked sadly one to the other 
while shadows crept down the hillside. The 
sun set and darkness followed. “We shall tarry 


here through the night and keep watch 
near the tomb,” the women said. “And 
when it is morning we shall bring fragrant 
gums and sweet spices to place near the 
body of Him whom we love.” They drew 
close together and with heavy hearts waited 
for daybreak. 

A late moon shone on the sleeping city 
and bathed the little garden with tender 
light. The stone with the seal across it 
stood stark and grim, the moonbeams shiv- 
ered and paled as they fell upon it. The 
heavy thud-thud of the soldier’s' feet sent 
a dismal sound to the women waiting on 
the hillside. Never had a night seemed so 
long. 

Then the sky became overcast with 
clouds. The moon no longer shone on the 
tomb and the garden. The lightning flashed 
and the thunder roared. The ground shook 
as if in the grasp of a mighty earthquake. 
The three women trembled with fear and 
fled to the shelter of their homes. The 
soldiers who kept watch before the tomb 
fell to the ground as though they were 
dead. After a time all was quiet again. 


ORNING came. Light shone in the 

east. The little garden lay peaceful 
and calm. Birds were atwitter in the olive 
trees, and a turtledove could be heard in 
the distance. Down the path came Mary Mag- 
dalene, Mary, the mother of James and John, 
and Salome, each carrying fragrant gums and 
sweet spices that they wished to place near the 
body of Jesus. 

“Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the tomb?” they asked among them- 
selves. For they remembered that the stone was 
large and that a seal was upon it. But they con- 
tinued their way toward the tomb. 

When they reached the place they 
found that the stone had already been 
rolled away and that the tomb was empty. 
An angel stood at the door of the empty 
tomb. ‘Be not afraid,” he said to the fright- 
ened women. “I know that you came 
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seeking Jesus the Nazarene whom 
they crucified.” 

“Yes,” the women answered, 
“we have come in search of the 
body of the Master. Tell us where 
they have taken Him.” 

The angel's face shone with 
light as he said to the women, 
“Jesus the Christ is not dead. He 
lives! See’”—and he pointed to 
the empty tomb—"Jesus is not 
here. He is risen!” 

“He is risen! He is risen!” the 
women cried one to the other. 
Their joy knew no bounds. Their 
tears were now tears of joy. 

Again the angel spoke to them. 
“Go quickly and tell the disciples 
and the disciples’ friends that Je- 
sus is not here. He is risen!” 

The two Marys and Salome ran 
with all haste to spread the glad 
news. “Jesus is not dead. He 
lives!” they cried again and again. 
They told the disciples, they told 
their families, they told their 
friends. From mouth to mouth the 
message was carried. 

People stood in the streets and 
repeated it, “He is risen! He is 
risen!” Many hastened to the gar- 
den and the empty tomb. When 
they were there they could only 
cry as the women had done, “He 
is risen!” 

The glad message of that first 
Easter morn is still the greatest 
message ever received by man. It 
is a message to us this Easter Day. 
Let us shout it aloud in song and 
praise. 

“He is risen!” 


Answers to Last Month’s 
Puzzles 


NAME THE PIES 
1. Pine, 2. pioneers, 3. pipe, 4. pint, 
5. pineapple, 6. pieplant, 7. pilot. 


A SPRING GUEss: A pussy willow. 
Worp BUILDING 


Car-pet, can-ton, butter-cup, sea- 
bass, tar-get, brace-let. 
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Our 
STAMP 


F YOU were suddenly whisked 
up by a magic carpet, carried 
thousands of miles over land and 
sea, and set down in a strange 
land, how could you tell where 
you were? 

Of course you could ask some 
one, but suppose he did not speak 
your language! You would have 
to try to find out 
where you were by ob- 
serving what sort of 
country it was, what 
kind of clothes the 
people wore, what 
type of buildings they 
had, how they lived, 
and so on. 

It is not likely that 
we shall ever be trans- 
ported to any strange 
land on a magic carpet—although 
an airplane would do almost as 
well—but as we turn through our 
stamp albums it is fun to find 
pictured on foreign stamps the 
places or things that are typical of 
their countries. Many stamps have 
such pictures on them because the 
various nations naturally like to 
tell other nations about the un- 
usual attractions of their country. 

The current fifteen- 
cent stamp of the United 
States carries a picture of 
the Statue of Liberty. 


LVE _HOSPES 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


Collectors 


This picture was used rather than 
a picture of your house or mine 
because, although we can find 
houses similar to ours in many 
countries, there is no other Statue 
of Liberty in all the world. It is 
typically American, and the peo- 
ple of every other nation in the 
world know that it represents the 
United States. 

The minute we 
look at the windmill 
on the Netherlands 
stamp we think of 
wooden shoes, canals, 
starched white caps, 
tulips, and big, round 
yellow cheeses. Hol- 
land has come to 
mean these things to 
us, and that is why the 
Dutch government chose such a 
picture for one of their stamps. It 
is one of a set issued to attract 
tourists to their country. One of 
the other stamps of the set shows 
a flower field, and another a draw- 
bridge over a canal. The words 
Salve Hospes mean, “Welcome, 
Visitors.” 

In a Dutch colony at the other 
end of the world we find an en- 
tirely different kind of 
building. Long before 
the Dutch seized the 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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STREAMLINER 


By Laurence Fuller 


(oe all the empty cocoa cans that Mother and the neighbors | 


have allowed to accumulate, and you have the beginning of a 
first-class streamline train. The shiny tin of the cans resembles the 
stainless steel and aluminum of which all the latest trains are built. 
One of the nicest things about this “Wee Wisdom Special” is that the 
engine and all the coaches of the train have doors (lids) which can 
be opened, permitting the cars to be loaded, after which the doors 
can be closed again for the ride. 

First soak the labels off the cans. Do not scrape them off or the cans 
will be scratched. Use the seamed side of the cans for the bottom. 
Using a large nail, punch two holes just inside the rim at each end of 
all the cans except the first and last ones, punching one hole at the 
top center and the other at the bottom directly above the seam. (See 
drawing.) These holes are for the cord that connects the cars. In 
the can that is to be the engine, make one hole above the lid and one 
below, but at the other end, which will be the front of the engine, 
make just one hole at the bottom. In the last can punch just two holes 
in the end that contains the lid and goes next to the train. 

The front part of the engine, the cowcatcher, is made from a num- 
ber 214 can. Remove both ends of the can with a rotary can opener. 
Then with a pair of tin shears cut the can open along the seam. It 
can now be spread out flat. Trace the pattern (figure 1) off onto 
cardboard. Lay the cardboard on the tin and mark around it with a 


TO MAKE PATTERN, PLACE ON FOLDED PAPER AND TRACE. 


sharp-pointed nail. Cut the tin 
out with tin shears. With a nail 
punch a hole at the bottom for 
the pull cord. 

Now make three half-inch 
slits in the front end of the en- 
gine can, where the tabs are to be 


_ inserted, one in the center at the 
| top, and one on each side about 


14 inch from the bottom of the 


_ box. Push the tabs in until the 


sides and the top end of the cow- 
catcher are tight against the box. 
Take the lid off the can and 


| with a ruler reach in through the 


Opening and bend the three tabs» 
flat against the inside of the box. 

Use quick-drying black enamel 
to paint on the windows and other 
details. Lay the cans on one side 
and with a ruler draw in the win- 
dows and lines as shown in the 
illustration. If you make mistakes 
in painting, simply rub off the 
lines with a cloth while the paint 
is still wet. 

When the paint is dry, tie a 
wooden bead to one end of a 
long, bright-colored cord and 
thread the other end through the 
front of the last can. Tie a knot 
in the cord, slip on another bead, 
tie another knot, allowing a little 
slack in the cord so the cars can 
turn. Repeat this process until all 
the cars and the engine are at- 
tached, leaving a length of cord 
with which to pull the train. Fas- 
ten at the end with large beads 
as shown. Thread the top cord 
through the cars in the same man- 
ner, omitting the beads between 
the cars. 


Table Blessing 


Mother, Daddy, Brother dear, 
Seated round the table here. 
Father, bless our family, 


Satisfy our need for Thee. 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


EAR BOOSTERS: 

Don’t you love to go out walking on a windy March day? It’s 
such a good, clean feeling to have the wind whistling around and tug- 
ging at you. It’s fun, too, to walk with your back to the wind and see 
your coattails flying out in front of you like sails on a ship, and it’s fun 
to face into the wind and feel them streaming out behind. The first 
thing you know you find yourself running and laughing and having a 
simply grand time with only the wind for your playfellow. 

Yesterday the Cheerfulness Elf and I were out walking, and my! 
how the wind was blowing. I say we were walking, but really we just 
leaned back and let the wind push us along! Suddenly the Cheerfulness 
Elf gave his funny, tinkly laugh and said: 

“I don’t suppose it has occurred to you that the wind with all its 
pushing and shouting is trying to tell us something. Has it?” 

“Why, no, it hasn't,” I admitted. “What is it trying to tell us?” 

' “Listen!’’ said the Cheerfulness Elf. ‘This is what it is saying: 


‘Boosters, keep your thoughts as fine 
As this pure, sweet breath of mine; 
And your words as full of cheer 

As my laughter that you hear! 
Keep your deeds as brave and fair 
As my clear call on the air; 

And your bodies clean and strong 
As the clear notes of my song.’ ” 


“Why, that’s like a poem!” I cried. 

“It is a poem,” smiled the Cheerfulness Elf, “the wind always speaks 
in rhyme.” 

Suddenly I had an idea. 

“Wouldn’t it be grand if all the Boosters knew what the March 
wind is saying when it pulls at their hair and nips at their noses?” I asked. 

“Why not tell them?” smiled the Cheerfulness Elf. So we did. 


It is the desire of the Good Words Booster Club to aid every 
Booster who needs health, wisdom, prosperity, or help of any kind. 
Boosters who wish prayers for help may write to the secretary, and 
we shall see that their requests are called to the attention of Silent Unity, 
a group of workers here at Unity School who prays for others. 

If you wish to become a member of the Booster Club, just write a 
letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 
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Patsy Jane's letter shows the 
joyous spirit of a true Booster. 
Her happy and loving attitude 
will prove a blessing both to her- 
self and others—always. 

Dear Secretary: I am very happy to- 
day. My thoughts are full of happy 
things. I have been trying very hard 
to keep the pledge. Whenever I have 
a pain, I say The Prayer of Faith, 
and the pain is gone. I love all of you 
Boosters, and I hope you love me. I 
know that God will help us if we ask 
Him.—Patsy Jane Willard. 


The Cheerfulness Elf thanks 
Sylvia for the poem written in his 
honor. He says that any one who 
can write such a brave, jolly poem 
should not fear the giants, I- 
Cannot-Do-It and Discontentment. 

Dear Secretary: The pledge is not 
easy to keep, so I am asking for 
prayers to help me to do so. When 
big giants like No-Patience, I-Cannot- 
Do-It, Discontentment, others 
confront me, I feel just as I think 
Gulliver must have felt when he was 
among the giants in the country of 
Brobdingnag. 

I think The Prayer of Faith is a 
lovely prayer, and I say it not only 
every night and morning but when- 
ever I am in trouble. 

The Cheerfulness Elf needs some- 
thing special said about him so I'll 
put it in rhyme. 


The Cheerfulness Elf is a jolly, gay 
fellow, 
Who frolics and laughs while mor- 
tals are sad; 
So when I’m unhappy or sulky or 
dreary, 
I think of him smiling, then I smile 
and I’m glad. 
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I love the letter you sent me and I 
read it again and again. I hope I shall 
have a better report next time, and I 
wish all the Boosters success in keep- 
ing the pledge—Sylvia Ramcharan 
(B. 1.). 


We were glad to hear from 
Lloyd again after a lapse of sev- 
eral months. It is always a pleas- 
ure to hear from our older mem- 
bers and to know that they are 
still being true to the Booster 
pledge. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have not written 
to the Boosters for a long time. It 
seems to me that spring has come 
earlier this year than usual. Already 
we can see signs that the flowers will 
be in bloom before long, and the 
birds are singing. 

I am sure I have not fallen down 
on my record of keeping from saying 
ugly words. I try to do kind: deeds 
too by helping my father and mother 
all I can. I am going to keep this up, 
and even do better all the time if I’m 
able.—Lloyd Duell. 


The Prayer of Faith helped 
Bethel to make good grades. It 
will help you too. 


Dear Secretary: 1 must owe you 
three or four letters by now. I will try 
to make up by writing a longer letter. 

The last two weeks we had tests in 
school. Since I’m in seventh grade 
I had my geography test from the 
state board. It was very hard, but I got 
88%, which was the second highest 
in the county. The highest was 91%. 
I know I couldn’t have made that 
much if I hadn’t said The Prayer of 
Faith several times before the test. 


My other marks were all above ninety. 
I prayed before those tests too. 

I live on an eighty-acre woodland 
farm. The trees are mostly oak. When 
we look out of our kitchen window 
all we can see is trees and brush. I 
have much fun taking our two dogs 
walking through the woods.—Bethe/ 
Schaefer. 


Norma’s letter brings us news 
about the activities of her local 
club, and also contains some help- 
ful hints for other Booster Clubs 
to follow. 

Dear Secretary: I am enjoying the 
Good Words Booster Club. Since Bar- 
bara, our secretary, last wrote we have 
increased the membership of our club 
and changed club officers. I am presi- 
dent, Barbara is secretary, and Beth is 
the one who prepares our programs. 
We have selected names for the mem- 
bers of our club, such as Charity, 
Faith, Hope, Unselfishness, and so on. 
We are learning the pledge and keep- 
ing it. Our club meeting is held every 
Friday at 4:15 p. m., and we take 
turns having it at our homes.—Norma 
Redd. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Some pussywillows in a vase, 
Two robins hopping past, 
A sunny smile upon your face— 


Spring has come at last!” 


We were glad to get Margaret's 
cheery letter. What a splendid op- 
portunity she has to form a Boost- 
er Club right in her own home 
with such a jolly family group 
around her! 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to keep 
my pledge more and more every day. 
Some of my school chums talk as if 
they might like to join our Booster 
Club. I have a very sweet teacher. 
With her influence perhaps I can get 
my friends to join the club. I am 
happy to say I am a Booster. 


I have eight sisters and one brother. 
We are all so proud of our brother. 
He will be five in October, and my 
baby sister will soon be two. You can 
imagine what a grand time we all 
have together. Don’t slip in upon us 
or you might catch us making a lot 
of noise!—Margaret Blake. 


Just think, next month will be 
April! Why, school will be out be- 
fore we know it and summer will 
be here. Here's to the happy 
months just ahead. 


G 
Secretary. 


Readers Who Wish 
Correspondents 


Jane Doughty (12 years), Box 27, 
Springfield, Colo.; Shirley MacDon- 
ald, Box 322, Carpinteria, Calif.; Faye 
Cornell, 124 Cornell Dr., Toledo, 
Ohio; Helen F. Taylor (13), 501 
West St., Georgetown, Tex.; Marilyn 
Ash, 21 N. Kirklyn Ave., Upper Dar- 
by, Pa.; Marguerite Kaza (11), Mc- 
Clave, Colo.; Shirley Lehr (10), 1116 
Kennett Ave., Missoula, Mont.; Mary 
Caroline Lineburg (9), 16 Carrol 
Ave., Hyattsville, Md.; Mary Lue 
Adams, Route 2, Worthington, Ohio; 
Ruthie Lucille Ball (13), 1322 N. 
28th St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Lena 
Iapiah, Centerville, Ohio; Katherine 
Worden, 502 Columbia Pike, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Vaunita Hudgen (13), Dos 
Palos, Calif.; Nell Hammond, 701 
Van Doren Ave., Holly Springs, 
Miss.; Betty Ann Anderson (11), 
1405 Joliet St., St. Paul, Minn.; Ruth 
Maniece, Estherville, Iowa; Dorothy 
Dodge, Arbor St., Wenham, Mass.; 
Grace McGee (13), Montpelier, 
Miss.; Zella Jean Campbell (12), 
1209 Maple Ave., Inglewood, Calif.; 
Ruth Ann Gildea, 323 Elm St., No- 
gales, Ariz.; Ervin Warren, Route 4, 
Reedsburg, Wis.; Marie von der Walt 
(13), 4 Seventh St., Parkhurst, Jo- 
hannesburg, S. Africa; Audrey White- 
head (13), Route 4, Clinton, Ill. ; Cyn- 
thia Jungck (12), Box 293, Rush- 
ville, Nebr.; Norma Jean Rowland 
(10), Hanover, Kans.; Dorothy Bren- 
nan (13), 40 Linwood Ave., Ard- 
more, Pa.; Martha Scott (11), 6046 
Webster St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Jose- 
phine Brennan (9), 40 Linwood 
Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 
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THE 
PROTECTING 
PRESENCE 


by 


Dr. Ernest C. Wilson 


A New Greeting Booklet 
based on the 91st Psalm 
Ready in time to send 
your friends for Easter 


If you are familiar with Doc- 
tor Wilson’s booklet The Song 
of Life, in which he interprets 
the 23d Psalm, you will want 
a copy of his new booklet, for it 
brings you similar help and in- 
spiration. 

The Protecting Presence will 
make an appropriate Easter 
greeting for any of your friends. 
Our other greeting booklets are 
What Child Is This?, Holy 
Bread, Twenty-Four Golden 
Hours, The Great Helper, 
Where Blessings Begin, and The 
Song of Life. 

Each booklet comes with a 
free mailing envelope attractive- 
ly designed. The price of a sin- 
gle copy is 10 cents. In lots of 
twenty copies, 


$1 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wholl Have Potatoes? 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


1. HE FAME of good St. Patrick has spread far and wide until March 
17 is now celebrated not only in Ireland but over almost all the 
world. Because the potato’s given name is “Irish” and because we always 
think of potatoes when preparing St. Patrick’s Day menus, March is 
surely the month in which to learn to cook them properly. 


Baked Potatoes 


The easiest way to cook potatoes 


Select large, smooth potatoes of uniform size. 

Scrub potatoes with vegetable brush. 

Grease skins with salad oil or butter. 

Bake on the grate in moderate oven (350°) 40 to 60 minutes. 
Test by pinching the potato, using a clean cloth to protect the 
ngers. When the potatoes feel soft, they are done. 


meee @ 
No 


Three ways of serving 


e@ 1. Plain baked potatoes should be served immediately, just as they 
come from the oven. 

e 2. Twice-baked potatoes: Slit the top skin crosswise and lengthwise. 
Sprinkle with salt. Add butter and grated cheese. Brown under the broiler 
flame. 

@ 3. Stuffed potatoes: Cut the baked potato in half lengthwise, scoop 
out the pulp, mash with hot milk, and season with butter and salt. Refill 
the shells and place under the broiler flame to brown. 


Mashed Potatoes 


YZ, cupful hot milk 
1 teaspoonful salt 


6 medium-sized potatoes 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 


@ 1. First scrub the potatoes. 

@ 2. Peel them very thin, cut in quarters, and let stand in cold water 
until you are ready to cook them. 

@ 3. Place in pan and cover with boiling water. Add salt. 

e 4. Boil until easily pierced with a fork. The time varies according to 
the kind of potatoes used, Some kinds take longer than others. 

e@ 5. Drain off water, and mash the potatoes. 

e@ 6. Heat the milk and add to potatoes. Continue mashing till all 
lumps disappear, and then beat until creamy. 
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Words 
Alberta Po 


and Music by 
well Graham 


Well marked, rhythm 
vA 


| | 
1. Left, left, left, vehi left. We're marking time and read-y with our in-stru-ments in hand, We're 
2. Left, left, left, right, left. Our lead-er’s bear-skin cap is just a muff strapped on his head, And 
7) 
| hav-ing a_ re-hears-al of the Play - time Band: We’ve horns and combs and tri- an-gles and 


ep - au-lets of rope a-dorn hissweat- er red: The rest of wus wear pa - per caps our 


| 


| 
three ka - zoos, While I’ve a real - ly tru - ly disiain that Dad - dy lets me use. 


moth - ers made, All topped with flags that flut - ter when we're march-ing on _pa- rade. 


CHORUS 
left, left, left, Ev - ’ry eye is fixed up-on The lead-er’s shin - y black ba-ton; 


Left, 


= 
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One, two, three, play! Now the Play-time Band goes marchingon its way. 
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AIT until I get the door open, Bige,” 
said David. 

“You're too slow for him,” laughed Red as 
the little black-and-tan dog leaped to the side- 
walk. 

“I’m sure glad we brought him,” said Cora- 
lee. ““He’s having the time of his life.” 

It was late one Saturday afternoon early in 
March, and The Spartan Company, Ltd. had 
come to town with Mr. Harrison to buy seeds 
for their early spring garden. They had not in- 
tended to bring Bige, but as soon as Mr. Harri- 
son had got the car out, Bige had hopped up 
onto the front seat and looked so happy that the 
gang had not had the heart to leave him behind. 


“Tl let you Spartans out here,” Mr. Har- 
rison suggested, “‘and then I'll drive on around 
to the bank. When you're through you'll find 
the car parked on the south side of the square.” 

“We won't be long,” promised David. 

“Take your time,” Mr. Harrison declared. “I 
have a lot of things to do, and it'll take me 
quite a while.” 

“Where’ll we go 
first?” asked Chink. 

“Let’s try Binga- 
mon’s,”’ suggested 
Cousin Bob. “His 
place is closest.” The 
gang started for the 
hardware store, with 
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Bige proudly heading the procession. 
“Good morning,” called Mr. Bingamon as 
the Spartans entered. ‘““What can I do for you 


boys and girls this morning? I suppose you 
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want some seed for that famous garden?” 
“That’s right,” said Red. 


Cousin Bob read off the list of seeds needed, 
and Mr. Bingamon took the packets of seeds 
from the rack and tossed them onto the counter. 

“Do you have any seed potatoes?” asked 
David. 

“No, you'll have to get them from Mr. 
Adams down at the grocery,” the storekeeper 
replied. 

“Then I guess that will be all,” declared 
Cousin Bob. 

“T see your dad’s car over by the bank,” said 
Red as they left the store. “I think I'll run over 
and put these seeds in it, then I’ll meet you at 
Adams’s grocery store.” Red started running 
down the street with the sackful of seeds, Bige 
romping along beside him. 

“Look at the wind blow Bige along,” 
laughed Kegs. 


“It’s blowing his 
hair all the wrong 
way,” added Coralee. 

“If it blows much 
harder,” said Andy, 
“his hair is liable to 
blow clear off.” 


R. ADAMS had 

several custom- 
ers when the gang en- 
tered his grocery store, 
so they waited for him 
to get through. In a mo- 
ment the door opened 


with a bang, and 
Red and Bige 
came in with a 
puff of wind. 
Red was still 
carrying the 
sackful of seeds. 

“I thought 
you were going 
to leave the seeds in Mr. Harrison’s car,” Cora- 
lee exclaimed. 

“So did I,” agreed Red, “‘but Bige and I got 
fooled. That wasn’t Mr. Harrison’s car after 
all. He must have gone somewhere else first.” 

“Tt certainly did look like the Harrison car,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Tl say it did,’ Red replied. “When we 
got up to it the rear door was open and Bige 
jumped right in. I was about to put the seeds 
in when I noticed that this car had a searchlight 
up by the windshield. I didn’t think Mr. Harri- 
son had one on his car, so I looked farther. The 
car had an Oregon tag on it. Bige didn’t want 
to get out either. He still thinks it’s his car!” 

As the other customers left, Mr. Adams 
came up to wait on the Spartans. 

“We want some seed potatoes,” said David. 
“About a bushel.” 

“Would you mind waiting, say, ten minutes 
for them?” asked Mr. Adams. “They’re in a 
bin down in the basement. Joe will be back 
from a delivery in a minute and he'll get them 
for you.” 

“All right,’ David agreed. “We'll wait. 
There’s no hurry.” 

“Say, I know something we'd better do 
while we're waiting,” said Andy. “We forgot 
to get a steel file at Bingamon’s to keep our 
hoes sharp. Our old one is worn out.” 

“That’s right,” Chink admitted. 


“Let’s go around by the car that looks so 
much like Mr. Harrison’s,” Red suggested. “I 
want the gang to see how much alike they are.” 

“Yes, let’s do,” seconded Kegs. 

As the Spartans approached the car, David 
burst out, “I'll say it looks like Dad’s! If it 
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weren't for that searchlight and 
those Oregon license plates I 
wouldn’t be able to tell them 
apart.” 

“Back so soon?” smiled Mr. 
Bingamon as the gang came into 
his store. 

“Yes,” laughed David. “This 
time we're after a file. Our hoes 
need sharpening.” 

“Here’s just the one for you,” 
declared the merchant. “This file 
makes hoeing a pleasure.” 

“That's the one we're looking 
for then,” grinned Kegs. 

“I expect those seed spuds are 
ready by now,” said Chink as the 
gang left Bingamon’s once more. 

“We might as well go see,” 
agreed David. “That's all we had 
planned to do in town, isn’t it?” 


S THEY came out of the 

grocery store with Cousin 
Bob and Andy carrying the bushel 
basket between them, Mr. Harri- 
son drove up. 

The gang piled in. 

“Are we all set?” called Mr. 
Harrison. 

“Wait a minute!” cried Cora- 
lee. “Where's Bige?” 

“Gosh!” said Chink. 
gone!” 

“I haven't seen him since we 
went back to Bingamon’s for the 
file,” said Kegs. 

“The Oregon car!” cried Red. 
“Tl bet he got into it.” 

“We'd better go see,” David 
called, springing out of the car. 
The Spartans hurried around the 
square. 

“It’s gone!” exclaimed Cousin 
Bob. “It was parked right beside 
that wagon!” 

“What Oregon car are you talk- 
ing about?” demanded Mr. Har- 
rison, who had followed in his 
car. David explained as quickly 
as he could. 

“The thing to do,” said Mr. 
Harrison, “is for all of you~to 
start looking for Bige. He may 


“He’s 
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duck, nice-edged pond, a boy 


have just strayed away. In the 
meantime I'll run over to the 
sheriff's office and ask him to keep 
a lookout.” 

The Spartans split up, each one 
hurrying down a different street, 
whistling and calling for Bige. 
But by dark no one had found 
the little black-and-tan dog. 

“We'd better watch carefully 
along the road,’ said Andy as 
the Spartans reluctantly got into 
the car to go home. ‘“That Oregon 
man may have let Bige out if he 
was in that car. Right now he may 
be trotting along this road toward 
home.” 

After they had driven several 
minutes Kegs looked up at the 
sky. “It looks like snow,” he said, 
making a brave effort to gét every 
one’s mind off Bige’s disappear- 
ance. 

“I hope Bige won't be out in 
it,” said Red. 

“It’s sure a long way to Ore- 
gon,” David remarked. 

“We'll get Bige back,” declared 
Coralee firmly. “I just, know we 
will.” 

“Of course we will,” agreed 
David. “We mustn’t be afraid for 
Bige. Don’t you remember that 
man in the Bible who said that 
the thing he feared had happened 
to him?” 

“That was Job,” Mr. Harrison 
explained. “Job said, ‘For the 
thing which I greatly feared is 
come upon me.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s the part I was 
thinking of,” said David. “I re- 
member now. Job was afraid that 
bad things were going to happen 
to him and sure enough they did, 
just because he didn’t have faith 
that the Lord would take care of 
him. You see,” David continued, 
“we don’t want to make that same 
mistake. We've got to think that 
Bige is being taken care of. Then 
everything is bound to come out 
all right.” 

“You're right,” agreed Kegs. 
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“This moaning we've been doing 
is all wrong.” 

“Sure it is,” Red declared. 

The car was nearing the lane 
that led to the Harrison home 
when Andy suddenly cried, “Who 
can that be turning down the 
lane?” 

“It’s the car from Oregon!” 
shrieked David. “I can see the col- 
or on the tag.” 

“It sure is,” said Cousin Bob. “I 
remember it too.” 

Mr. Harrison drew up along- 
side. “Bige!” shouted Coralee, 
jumping out. 

A small dark object hurtled 
from the back seat of the other car 
and landed at her feet. The next 
moment Bige was jumping ex- 
citedly around her, trying to kiss 
her face. 

“Well, he must be your “dog,” 
declared a hearty voice from the 
Oregon car. 

“It is,” said David, “but how 
did you know?” 

“Well, he barked and whined 
so as I passed this lane on the 
way back to town that I thought 
he must recognize the place,” re- 
plied the stranger. 

“Thank you ever so much for 
bringing Bige back,” said Mr. 
Harrison. “If there’s anything we 
could do to repay you——” 

“That's all right,” answered the 
stranger. “I’m glad I was able to 
return the little tyke. I had a dog 
when I was a boy and I know how 
glad the children must be to get 
him back. That’s payment enough 
for me. Good night, everybody.” 

“Good night,” the Spartans 
yelled as the car drove away. 

“And thanks!” Coralee added. 

“That surely was a fine man,” 
remarked Cousin Bob as _ they 
watched the car turn onto the big 
road. “He seemed to like Bige.” 

“Of course,” said Red, leaning 
down to scratch Bige’s ear. ‘‘Ev- 
everybody likes old Bige!” 
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An Easter Hat 
for Becky 


(Continued from page 6) 


The evening he went to see 
Shirley Temple, Becky felt so sor- 
ry for herself that she finally took 
fifteen cents out of the mug. Then 
she went down to Allen’s Drug 
Store and had a milk shake all by 
herself. 


ON THE Saturday before Eas- 
ter there was only two dol- 
lars and fifteen cents in the mug. 
Becky counted it over and over. 
“How much is there?” Mrs. 
Major asked, coming into the 
room. 
“Two dollars and fifteen cents,” 
Becky barely whispered the words. 
“I thought there were two dol- 
lars and thirty cents,” Mrs. Major 
said. “The hat you want is two 
dollars and seventy-five cents, isn’t 
it? Well, I'll give you sixty cents 


Invitation 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The March wind bangs our shutters 
And slams our garden gates; 


But all the while it’s saying, 


“Put on your roller skates!” 


The March wind storms and blusters, 
And “woo-oo’s” with all its might; 


But we know that it’s saying: 


“Come out and fly your kite!” 


The March wind roars and rattles, 


| Then all at once it stops 


_And says in words of sunshine, 
“Come out and spin your tops! 


more sO you can go down town 
with Ward to get it.” 

“No,” Becky answered slowly. 
“I said I'd do without anything, 
but I didn’t do without candy— 
and once—I bought a milk 
shake.” 

“You did pretty well at that, 
Becky—about the cream: and ev- 
erything. We can save sixty cents 
easily since we are to be alone for 
dinner tomorrow. We'll have ome- 
let instead of a mushroom loaf 
and we'll do without olives and 
such things.” 

Becky felt queer inside. 

“I’m the one who was to do 
without,” she said slowly, “and 
you and Ward have sacrificed ev- 
ery time I did. But I'll do some- 
thing grand for you both some 
day. See if I don’t!” 

The promise made her feel bet- 
ter. 

“Only I wish you’d go with me, 
Mother. Ward doesn’t know 
about girls’ hats.” 

“Boys know more about girls’ 
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clothes than you’d think. He can 
tell which hat looks best on you.” 

Becky's arms went round her 
mother’s waist with a _ hearty 
squeeze. 

“Just to think—a new hat for 
Easter! Why, the girls won't know 
me.” 
“I’m glad you're so happy about 
it, Becky. Run along now, and 
let me get to work.” 

In front of Miss Graham’s win- 
dow Becky pulled Ward to a stop. 

“That’s the hat, Ward. Look! 
That cute little brown straw over 
there—the one with the white 
flowers. Isn’t it ducky?” 

“Nope, can’t see any duck about 
it,” Ward teased, cocking his head 
on one side. “But I will say, Sis, 
that those flowers on it look for 
all the world like little blobs of 
mashed potatoes. And the green 
leaves! Aren’t they about the 
shade of olives? Oh—and look, 
Beck—the straw! It’s the exact 
color of chocolate pie! 

“But if you like it, come on in. 
Let’s get the thing over with.” 

Becky did not move. She gazed 
through the glass at the hat, try- 
ing in vain t_ see it as it had ap- 
peared before Ward spoiled it 
for her. 

“I’m—not—going—to—buy it,” 
she said slowly. “I don’t want it.” 

“Aw, come on, Beck! I was only 
teasing. It’s a pretty hat, honest!” 

“I don’t want it,” Becky re- 
peated firmly. “Every time I'd put 
it on, I'd see mashed potatoes and 
olives.” 

“But, Beck, all the girls will 
have new hats. You'll be sorry to- 
morrow. And anyway what'll you 
do with the money? You've got it 
now and might as well spend it.” 

“That’s just wh t I’m going to 
do—spend it! Here’s a dollar 
seventy-five. You go on down to 
Dooley’s and get some mushrooms 
and olives and—and whatever else 
it'll buy. I'll meet you there.” 
When a bewildered Ward had 
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turned the corner, Becky hurried 
into the Acme Floral Shop and 
laid her dollar on the showcase. 

“I'd like to see some of the 
nicest Easter lilies you have for 
fifty cents,” she said to the girl 
who came to wait on her. 

The two lilies she finally picked 
out were lovely, tall and straight, 
with two full blooms and two 
waxy buds apiece. 

When Ward saw her, he 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 


whistled long and loud. 

“You know, Beck, if you look 
as happy as that tomorrow, you'll 
be prettier in your old hat than all 
the rest of the girls put together. 
What happened?” 

Becky's face brightened more 
than ever at the compliment, but 
she only said, ‘Come on, let’s hur- 
ry to show Mother.” 

Before following Ward into the 
kitchen, Becky set the lilies down 
on the back porch. 

Ward put his sack on the table 
where his mother was working. 

“Here’s Beck’s Easter hat,” he 
announced, “and I hope——” 

Before he could finish, Becky 
said, “And I hope we'll all like it.” 

Mrs. Major opened the sack 
and looked inside. 

“Why, Becky!” she exclaimed. 
Then again, “Why, Becky!” 

“I hope they taste like mush- 
rooms though, and not like ribbon 
or straw,” Ward teased, giving 
Becky a playful shove. 

“I don’t believe the taste would 
make a speck of difference to 
you,” she retorted, ‘just so they 
filled you up.” She turned to her 
mother. “Don’t you like my new 
hat?” 

“Of course I do, Becky! I think 
you'll look lovely because of it.” 

Becky ran out to the porch and 
came back with an Easter lily bob- 
bing against each rosy cheek. 

“You see, the lilies are going to 
Sunday school so every one can 
enjoy them, whether they have a 
new hat or not. Then the lilies are 
coming home again for our dinner 
table. After that Mrs. Pence and 
Mrs. Hutchens may take one of 
them home, and you may have the 
other one. Won't they go a long 
ways?” 

Mrs. Major drew Becky close. 

“You're sure you won't be sor- 
ry about the hat, dear?” 

“Sorry? I’m glad! Honest I am! 
This is lots more fun than a dozen 
hats!” 
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The Golden 


Moonbeam 
(Continued from page 17) 


friends set out down the street. 
Presently Mr. Julian entered a 
building. With Peter and Polly at 
his heels, he climbed a flight of 
stairs. A turn to the left brought 
them before a door upon which 
was printed: Keeler’s Jewelry 
Company. 

All three entered. 

“Mr. Keeler, this lad has a nug- 
get for sale,” explained Mr. Julian 
to the man behind the counter. 

“It—it’s pure gold, sir,” de- 
clared Peter with pride. 

“We shall dip it into nitric 
acid; that will prove whether it 
is pure,” said the man smiling. 

With a small glass ladle, he 
dropped the Moonbeam into a 
glass containing a clear liquid. 

Peter and Polly, eyes shining, 
pressed close to the counter. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Keeler 
after a moment. ‘Do you see? Not 
one bubble has risen in the acid! 
That is proof, my boy, that your 
nugget is pure gold.” 

Next Mr. Keeler placed the 
lump of gold on a delicate pair 
of scales. Carefully he watched 
the little pointer that showed the 
weight. “My boy,” he said, ‘your 
nugget weighs 370 grains; or just 
a bit over three-fourths of an 


ounce. After I take out a small 
commission for myself, I shall owe 
you twenty-five dollars.” 

“Twenty-five dollars! Do—do 
you mean twenty-five whole dol- 
lars, sir?” 

“Exactly! Pure gold is very 
valuable these days. But tell me, 
why are you selling this fine nug- 
get? Why not keep it a little long- 
er? There is a chance that gold 
will increase in value. Your nug- 
get would then bring you more.” 

“I—I’'m selling the nugget to 
pay a debt, sir,” Peter explained. 

“A debt? How much do you 
owe, my lad?” 

“Two whole dollars,” replied 
Peter earnestly. 

A kindly glint came into Mr. 
Keeler’s eyes. “How should you 
like me to extend you a loan of 
two dollars on this fine nugget?” 
he asked. “You could then leave 
the nugget in my care, and if gold 
increases in value I will let you 
know at once. Otherwise you have 
twenty-five dollars coming to 
you.” Mr. Keeler laid two crisp 
bills on the counter and smiled 
encouragingly at Peter. 

Happy color flew to the boy’s 
cheeks. This was a good plan; for 
it was borrowing with permission! 
The plan meant that he could fin- 
ish the payments on the music 
box. It also meant that he could 
own the precious Moonbeam a 
little longer. Better still, if gold 
increased in value, more things 
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could be done for the little white 
house. 

His thoughts in a whirl of hap- 
py excitement, the boy reached 
for the two crisp bills. “Thank 
you, sir,” he said, lifting shining 
eyes to Mr. Keeler. ‘“Thank you— 
for everything.” 

“I’m glad to have been, of serv- 
ice, my lad. Drop in again some- 
time. You may wish to pay back 
the two dollars and keep your fine 
nugget.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Peter 
thoughtfully, “but I think I'd 
rather sell it.” 

Within a few minutes, Polly 
and Peter and Mr. Julian were 
again back in the Music Shop. At 
once Peter laid the two dollars on 
the counter. “I'd like to pay them 
both at once,” he said. 

“A very good plan, son.” 

Mr. Julian made out a receipt 
which read: 


Received from......Peter Brent 


Eight dollars................ in full 
radio 
J. Julian 


“Now then, Peter, since every 
penny owing for it is paid, the 
music box is really yours. I con- 
gratulate you, my boy. You have 
proved yourself not only a de- 
pendable buyer but also a young 
gentleman of honor. In spite of 
everything you have fulfilled your 
trust.” 

Trust! It would always be a 
word to remember! 

It was two joyous and smiling 
children that said good-by to Mr. 
Julian and then walked out into 
the golden light of the summer 
evening. 

Mother, who was waiting on 
the porch under its drift of moon- 
flowers, must have seen that 
things had come to a splendid fin- 
ish; for her smile reflected the joy 
that shone in the faces of Peter 
and Polly. 


The End 
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keep them nice and warm, 
Vhile Mr. Goose ie close at ha 


By Nina-Belle Lieberman 
Mr. and Mrs. Goose & 
Because they had a nest of eggs St’ ) ; 
| 
But one day both of them agreed 
To take a little rest; M 
To tell the other barnyard folks = 
About their lovely nest. 4\\ > 
Wo, 
| And so they left it all alone— Hl And when they met old Biddy Hen 
As wise geese NEVER do!— Out walking with her brood, 
To brag about their family ( They stuck their noses in the air 
To every one they knew. xf And acted very rude. 
\ 
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Our Stamp 
Collectors 


(Continued from page 20) 


Dutch East Indies, or as they 
call it, Nederlandsch Indie 
(Nederl-Indie on stamps), which 
lie between Australia and the 
mainland of Asia, a race of peo- 
ple akin to the Chinese lived in 
these islands. They still outnum- 
ber their white rulers, and the 
queer buildings that they and 
their ancestors built have become 
well known the world around. On 
the stamp we picture is an ancient 
temple on the island of Bali. 

A stamp that many of you have 
in your collection is the one from 
the sun-baked French colony of 
Morocco. The gate and the build- 
ings on this stamp are the kind 
you would expect to find any- 
where around the hot, treeless 
edge of the Sahara desert. Such 
flat-topped buildings are cooler 
there. They are built of stone and 
plaster because there is little lum- 
ber to be had in that region. 

Jumping back to the Far East, 
we find a stamp picturing what 
we all recognize as a Chinese 
building. It is the Temple of 
Heaven, so-called because the em- 
perors of ancient China believed 
that its altar was the center of the 
entire universe. The original tem- 
ple burned in 1889, and when the 
Chinese began to rebuild it they 
could find no timbers in their 
country big enough and strong 
enough to support the triple 
roofs. So they had to send all the 
way to the United States for 
sturdy, straight Oregon pines. 
And thus this sacred Chinese tem- 
ple became partly American. 

When your class in geography 
studies some foreign country, look 
up the stamps of that nation, for 
you can learn interesting things 
from them, as well as from your 
geography book. Try it and see! 
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They looked at all her downy chicks & a 
And said, “How small, poor things! . \ 3 he 
» When ours grow up they'll be quite tall 2 & 
And have much bigger wings.’ é 
Y wf Wise Mrs. Hen just clucked and said, 
/& "My children may be small, 
>, But if you don't stay home with yours 
They won't hatch out at all!” 
(SS 

\; 
\ 

' At that those geese just hung their heads, 
As sorry as could be, ih 
Then hurried fast as they could go / /. / 
\ 
wh 
3 ; Anc --+-- at last their eggs hatched out 
wise, 

And 
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For they had learned from Mrs. Hen ~ & rs 
That boasting doesn't pay, aN ( 

And that it isn't nice or smart opt 
To waste good time that way. ee: 
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MAGAZINES 


for the Grown-ups 


WEE WISDOM, THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, IS NOT THE ONLY UNITY PUBLI- 
CATION. THERE ARE PERIODICALS FOR ADULTS ALSO—DEVOTED TO LITER- 
ATURE THAT INSPIRES AND HELPS TO MAKE OF LIFE A JOYFUL EXPERIENCE: 


Unity is primarily a healing magazine. It 
teaches you how to bring harmony into your 
life and affairs. It carries 


Articles by Charles Fillmore and other 
outstanding metaphysicians. 


Extracts from Silent Unity’s letters to 
those seeking spiritual advice. 


Testimonials from persons who have 
been helped by the Unity ministry. 


- A metaphysical interpretation of the In- 
ternational Sunday school lessons for 
the’ month. 


If you will study Unity magazine month 
by month as a handbook on Truth, it will 


help you to solve your problems and realize 
peace, health, and plenty. 


Business and religion were once regarded 
as entirely separate interests. Now men and 
women are learning that any business to be 
permanently successful must be conducted 
on the principles of Christianity. 


How to combine business with Christian- 
ity is illustrated in the articles and stories 
of Good Business magazine, and true in- 


Unity, Good Business, and U 


are each priced at 


stances are cited in which men and women 
have achieved success through this practice. 


The message of Good Business is for ev- 
ery one—executives, employees, professional 
men and women. If you are not now tfe- 
ceiving this magazine, give it a trial and 
make your business good business. 


Whether you read Unity or Good Busi- 
ness, or both, you should let Unity Daily 
Word be their companion magazine. Its 
daily lessons bear down on truths that you 
gain from the other periodicals and help 
you to put those truths into practice. 


Unity Daily Word is a monthly magazine 
with a page lesson for every day. A special 
affirmation is given at the top of the page 
to help you solve some everyday problem, 
and this is amplified in the succeeding para- 
gtaphs. The Bible verse on which the lesson 
is based appears at the bottom. Short articles 
and poems are also included. 


This pocket-sized magazine is read daily 
by thousands of people the world over. As a 
reader you share in the good that is gener- 
ated by the united prayers and meditations 
of this large group. 


nity Daily Word 
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Sap THANK YOU 


Virginia Harris, of Pineville, Louis- 
iana, enjoys Wee Wisdom so much 
that she has written a thank-you 
poem, which we want to share with 
other Wee Wisdom readers. Vir- 
ginia is ten years old. 


WEE WISDOM 


I love to get Wee Wisdom. 
I love to read it through. 

I love to play the games it holds, 
And work the puzzles too. 


I liked the story of “Sammy’s Dog” 
And the story about the sailor. 

I want to express my gratitude 
To my cousin Florence Taylor. 


For two whole years Wee Wisdom 
Has come from her to me. 

It is a fine magazine. 
Don’t you agree with me? 


f you agree with Virginia, perhaps you will want to send a 
subscription for Wee Wisdom as your Easter gift to some little friend. You could 
not send a nicer gift! On page 31 you will find a convenient order blank. $] 
Remember that Wee Wisdom comes a whole year—twelve times—for only 
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